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New ¥- Trumpet Daffodil, 
Mrs. R. O. Backhouse. 
Each 90c. $12 for $10.25. 


NEW 
DAFFODILS, 
POPPY, DUTCH IRIS 


ror “gall Planting 


Be fore-handed. Get a running jump 
with better Spring growth and more 
blooms. Do more planting this Fall. You 
take no chances if you do it with Way- 
side’s vigorous full-rooted plants. We do 
most of our planting in the Fall. If we 
can, you can. Outstandingly fine new 
things in Daffodils, Dutch Iris and 
Poppies. Order early. Plant early. 


NEW CATALOG 


As usual, filled with numerous new things. 
More full color cuts, so you see exactly what 
you are getting. 






Send for it. Enclose five 3 cent stamps to cover 
postage and handling costs. 


3 ii Wayside Gardens 
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29 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 


























“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME’ 


VWibhson’ 
TREE FOOD 


PROTECTS YOUR TREES 


Strong, healthy, well-fed trees resist 
disease and insect attacks, and are 
not susceptible to Winter injury. 
Wilson’s Tree Food is a uniform 
blending of rich organic materials 
combined to produce long lasting re- 
sults. No inert filler is used. Each 
ingredient has a definite function 
and effect—producing better results 
and greater economy. 


WILSON’S GRUB-0 


GRUB PROOFS and FERTILIZES 


Simultaneously protects lawns from 
Japanese beetle grubs and fertilizes. 
100 pounds ($8) treats 250u sq. ft. 


Write Dept. E-101 for literature 
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| Garden Work for Early October - 


GIVE the old rhubarb plants a heavy dressing of manure and set out 
new plants. 

DIG UP a few parsley plants to be grown in boxes in the kitchen 
window for garnish purposes. 

LABEL bulbs and roots dug up for Winter storage and also the spots 
where Spring bulbs are being planted. 

STRIP back the husks on ornamental corn and braid them while they 
are soft, if this has not already been done. 


PREPARE deep trenches in which manure has been incorporated so 
that they will be ready for sweet peas next Spring. 


BURN gladiolus and dahlia tops and any other vegetation which is 
likely to harbor European corn borers or other pests. 


SUPPLIES of tulips and other bulbs are limited this year. Order now 
while stocks in a wide range of varieties are available. 


THERE is still time for making over the perennial bed. It is not too 
late to divide peonies and other plants which bloom relatively early. 


WHEN the gourds are picked they should be washed with some dis- 
infectant and then they may be painted, waxed, or decorated to suit 
the whim of the artist. 


CLUMPS of chrysanthemums in flower may be dug and potted for 
house or porch decoration or they may be moved to some other 
part of the garden for Fall color effects. 


ALL ROOTS and bulbs requiring Winter storage, such as gladioli, 
tuberoses, tuberous-rooted begonias, caladiums, and cannas, need 
to be taken in when frost has cut down the tops. 


CONTINUE to plant lilies and other hardy bulbs. The regal lily can 
be used effectively between peonies and other large-growing peren- 
nials or among rhododendrons and mountain laurel. 


GLADIOLUS bulbs should be allowed to cure in shallow flats or 
boxes for two or three weeks. Then they can be put away for the 
Winter, preferably in a cold place but above freezing. 


TAKE in the house plants promptly, potting them in any good soil 
and keeping them in an enclosed porch or protected place so that 
they may gradually become accustomed to house conditions. 

ROCK garder plants are best not set out after the middle of the month, 
but new rock gardens may be built at any time in the Fall and the 
ground allowed to settle in preparation for Spring planting. 

GATHER leaves and garden refuse, except that which is diseased, 
and compost them with chemicals made specially for the purpose. 
Decomposition will take place faster in piles made while the weather 
is still warm. 

IT IS best to store dahlia clumps upside down in a dry cellar. The 
ordinary vegetable cellar has a satisfactory temperature for storing 
dahlias. If stored in a furnace cellar, the tubers should be packed 
in boxes of sand or peat moss with a moist newspaper over them. 
Varieties which usually keep poorly should be dusted with sulphur. 
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6 Lovely Daffodils 
30 Bulbs $275 


5 each of 6 varieties. (Value $3.25) 


60 Bulbs $500 


10 each of 6 varieties. (Value $6.50) 


GLORY OF SASSENHEIM — White, 
yellow trumpet 

BATH’S FLAME— Deep yellow 

KING ALFRED — Golden yellow 

OLYMPIA — Chrome yellow 

QUEEN OF THE NORTH — White, 
yellow cup 

SIR WATKIN — Primrose yellow 


DAFFODILS for Naturalizing 


(from our own Mile Front Farm) 


This mixture is made up of only choice 
types and varieties that are suitable for 
naturalizing ... Make the planting infor- 
mal and allow the tops to ripen natur- 
ally each season and they will increase 
in beauty year after year. 


$5 per 100—$45 per 1000 


Stamp ale 


132-138 Church Street, Dept. HO 
NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N. Y. 
Stamford, Conn. 


Englewood, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 
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You Can Grow 
STRONGER PLANTS 
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The Vitamin-Hormone Stimulant 
Vitamin B-1 in the most 
effective form 


Prepare your plants for Win- 
ter by strengthening their 
roots. Water all of your plants 
with this scientifically formu- 
lated plant stimulant, once 
each week until frost. 


It will improve the vigor of 
your plants, perennials, 
shrubs, trees, or lawns and in- 
sure their early start next 
Spring. Good on any soil — 
acid or alkaline. 


Use in Fall Planting 


Transplantone helps shrubs and 
perennials over the shock of trans- 
planting. A 3 oz. can makes 3000 
gallons of watering solution and 
costs $1. Booklet with every pack- 
age. Buy from your dealer or send 
$1 today. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Division H-12 
AMBLER PA. 
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OURTEEN official test gardens have been established in 

the United States to experiment with promising new roses. 
Competent rose judges note and score the entries several times 
each season. The highest aver- 
age in the final score determines 
the most noteworthy, which are 
generally recommended for All- 
America introduction. 

The following are the All- 
America selections announced for 1941: 

Charlotte Armstrong, from California, leads the scoring 
this year and is the only brand new 1941 All-America intro- 
duction. Its distinctive features embrace unique coloring, with 
blood red buds, opening to cerise in warm weather and to 
spectrum red in cool weather. Sometimes in cool weather its 
petal tips are marked with carmine. There are warming gold 
flushes at the petal bases. Long slender buds are pointed to 
urn-shaped, with long clasping sepals and usually produced 
singly on numerous canes. The foliage is luxuriant dark green, 
showing bronzy shading and with a high degree of mildew 
resistance. The plants grow erect, are rather vigorous, prolific 
and of a continuous flowering habit. Fragrance is moderate 
and opening flowers show penciled margins of silvery or 
thulite pink. 

World’s Fair, a blackish-red floribunda, or large-flowering 
polyantha, scored next highest. This New York variety was 
temporarily recommended for 1940, since its grand display 
at the New York and San Francisco fairs forced some sales of 
it this year and it could not be held back. The Spring blooms 
are bright blood red. With cooler weather the flowers seem 
blackish or deep blood red. They carry a pleasing spicy fra- 
grance. The new foliage is reddish or bronzy, giving a rich 
color to the whole plant. 





Presenting the All- 
America Roses for 1941 


(Left) The Chief is a west coast rose with large flowers. 
(Center) The new rose California is a lively orange-red. 


(Right) Flash is a brilliant orange-scarlet pillar rose. 


The Chief, from California, has extremely long buds and 
clasping sepals, and is produced singly on each stem. The buds 
are spectrum red and the large flowers open to rose doree in 
general effect, with an orange 
base and begonia rose on the tips 
of the outside petals. The plants 
are vigorous, free-flowering and 
with dark green, leathery, mil- 
dew-resistant foliage. 

California, also, of course of California origin, is an orange- 
colored sensation. It is a ruddy orange, toned with saffron 
yellow and the outside of its broad petals are overlaid with 
Saturn rose, giving a dual tone effect of rich beauty. Buds are 
oval to long pointed and the flowers are of enormous size when 
properly grown. Also, there is a rich fruity fragrance, and 
the vigorous, bushy plants have glossy green foliage to enhance 
the iridescent flowers. 

Apricot Queen has lovely, long-pointed buds of light 
burnt orange. The flowers open to an effect of coppery orange- 
pink. They have a regular, well placed petal arrangement and 
give off a rich fruit scent. This is a strong growing rose, bushy, 
with bronzy green, leathery leaves, and is a free-bloomer. 

Dickson's Red had a preliminary recommendation for 1940. 
Its scoring now rates it All-America officially. It has a lively 
red color, and continues to bloom throughout the season. 
The plants are erect and compact, with productive, glowing 
flowers for cutting and garden display. 

Flash is a climbing or six- to eight-foot pillar rose, recom- 
mended in 1940, and completes the list of All-America roses 
to date. Flash opens a gleaming orange-scarlet; it is, indeed, 
the most vivid of any pillar rose. The olive-green, leathery- 
ribbed leaves make an excellent setting for the brilliant flowers 
of chrome yellow suffused with scarlet. 
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The new Apricot Queen has handsome orange-pink 








Red Rose Rent Festival 


The 200th anniversary of 
historic Red Rose Inn was 
celebrated on September 19, 
1940, at the Inn, near West 
Grove, Pa., overlooking acres 
of roses blooming in Fall 
glory in the fields of The 
Conard-Pyle Company. Key 
event of the day was the cere- 
mony of paying to a descend- 
ant of William Penn a red 
rose for rent of the Red Rose 
Inn property, such payment 
to be made annually accord- 
ing to an original deed. As 
1940 marked the 200th an- 
niversary of the Inn, double 
payment was made. Robert 
Pyle, representing his com- 
pany, owners of the land, 
paid two red roses, one each 
to Mrs. Francis P. Lynah and 
her son, Francis P. Lynah, Jr., 
of near Philadelphia, direct 
descendants of Penn. 

Prior to payment of the 
rent, Robert Pyle welcomed 
the guests and explained the 
historical significance of the 
get-together. He also intro- 
duced a pageant of ““Timy 
Tots” who, with Mrs. E. 
Page Allinson of West Chester, 
president of the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania, 
christened a new miniature 
rose from Holland—‘‘Midget’’. The variety is fifth of a group 
of miniatures which includes the already well-known Tom 
Thumb and Rouletti, as well as Pixie and Baby Gold Star, 
which made their début last Fall. 














rmstrong is the No. I rose for 1941. 



























flowers. 


National Council Meeting in Indiana 


For many years Hoosier hospitality has been a tradition, 
since the pioneer families used to ask ‘““Who’s here?’ when the 
stage coaches arrived over the trails from the East. 

‘That same spirit is ready to be demonstrated again October 
7, 8, and 9, when the Garden Club of Indiana will be hostess 
to the National Council of Garden Clubs, Inc., for its semi- 
annual meeting at French Lick Springs Hotel, Indiana. 

On October 7 the central region will have its eighth annual 
meeting preceding the national council meeting and Mrs. W. P. 
Morton, regional vice-president, extends an invitation to all 
who may be present to attend this meeting also. 

Three outstanding speakers have been secured for the spe- 
cial subjects to be discussed, namely conservation, horticul- 
ture and design. 


New York Botanical Garden Courses 


Monday evenings this year will again be devoted to the 
formal training of professional gardeners at the New York 
Botanical Garden, Bronx, N. Y. For eight years now the 
institution's own student gardeners and a number of men 
from outside who can meet the qualifications have been en- 
rolled for various subjects in a course for which at the end 
of two successful years they will be granted a certificate. This 
is the Botanical Garden’s Two-Year Science Course for Pro- 
fessional Gardeners. 

This Fall the Garden's plant pathologist, Dr. B. O. Dodge, 
will teach “‘Plant Pests and Diseases,’ and Dr. F. W. Kav- 
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anagh, also of the Garden's staff, will lecture on ‘‘Soils and 
Fertilizers.’’ One class meets at 7:45 p.m., the second at 8:50. 

Registration for the Fall term will take place at 7 p.m. on 
October 7. A committee will pass on the qualifications of 
professional gardeners who wish to enroll for one or both 
of the subjects, the fee for which is $5.00 each. 


Coming Judging School in Chicago 


It is announced that the Garden Club of Illinois will in- 
augurate its third judging school on Wednesday, November 
13. The school will be held at the Union League Club and 
will continue for three days. The program is as follows: 


Wednesday, November 13 
10-12 a.m. Horticultural 
“weemenen Blooms” .. ... 1... 02s ees Maude R. Jacobs 
2-4 p.m. Artistic 
‘*The Personal Equation in Flower 
PI ww oe we tes e eee Mrs. Roy Lincoin 


Thursday, November 14 
10-12 a.m. Artistic 


“Blue Ribbon Achievement” ........ Mrs. Roy Lincoln 
2-4 p.m. Horticultural 
“Judging Horticultural Exhibits” ...... Maude R. Jacobs 


Friday, November 15 
9-12 a.m. Examination. 


Members are being charged $3.00 for this course. 
There is a charge of $6.00 to non-members. 


A New Course for Plant Lovers 


An introduction to the best of gardening literature, from 
the earliest reference works to the current periodicals, will be 
offered in the New York Botanical Garden’s newest course— 
“The Literature of Gardening.’’ Miss Elizabeth C. Hall, 
librarian at the Botanical Garden, who has also been trained 
in horticulture, will direct the course, which will consist of 
lectures, demonstrations in the library, and problems in refer- 
ence work to be handled by the students. 

The class will meet for two hours every Monday evening 
in the Garden’s library in the Museum building, beginning at 
7:45 p.m. The fee is $10.00. 


Landscape Course in New York 


It is announced that Annette Hoyt Flanders, well known 
as a landscape architect, will conduct two brief and practical 
courses in landscape architecture in New York this season. 
One course will be devoted to the “‘Designing and Building 
of Gardens,’’ and the other to ‘‘Plant Material and How to 
Use It.’’ Both courses will be held in the Jansen Suite of the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Sessions will last one and one-half hours and 
will be held Thursdays and Fridays, beginning November 7. 


Chrysanthemum Show on Long Island 


A chrysanthemum ex- 
hibit will be held in con- 
junction with the annual 
meeting and dinner of the 
Long Island Horticultural 
Society on October 8 at 
the Bethpage State Park 
Club House, Bethpage, 
Long Island, N. Y. At 
3 p.m. the exhibit will be 
opened to the public. E. L. 
D. Seymour, president of 
the society, will preside. 
After the dinner Ruther- 
ford Platt of New York 
will give an illustrated 
lecture entitled ‘Color 
Miracles in Our Woods 
and Fields’ with slides in 
color. 




















The color of Dickson’s Red is indicated by its na 
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Beach Plums Are Being Favored 


Improved forms are likely to be- 
come common garden subjects 


little to garden makers inland and suggests only Spring 

beauty and Winter jelly to most coast-wise residents. 
Now, however, the example set by the rise of the cranberry and 
the blueberry to commercial distinction is spurring the develop- 
ment of this long-neglected fruit. Cape Cod has an annual 
beach plum week. Martha’s Vineyard has an active research 
project under the direction of Mrs. Wilfred O. White and 
Mr. Wilfred Wheeler. Mr. James R. Jewett of Cambridge, 
Mass., has established a fund, the income of which is to be 
used for two annual prizes recognizing accomplishments in 
scientific and cultural beach plum research. As it was stated by 
the American Agriculturist as far back as November, 1872, the 
case for the beach plum is pretty much as follows: 


It is found growing close to the sea among the blowing sands of the beach, 
and often at a distance of miles inland. When found at a distance from the 
sea it is so much changed in appearance by the difference of soil and situation 
that it has been taken for distinet species, and the plant has been described by 
botanists under half a dozen or more different names. 

The tree, or rather shrub, is seldom more than five feet high, oftener only 
two or three, and has numerous stout branches, which are usually prostrate, 
and more or less covered by the shifting sand. The color of the stem is a very 
dark purple, almost black, and the young shoots are brown, dotted with 
orange. The. . . leaves . . . are smooth on the upper surface and somewhat 
downy below; they are much finer on the plants that grow upon the beach 
than upon those found inland. The fruit is from half an inch to an inch 
in diameter, globular, and varying in color from crimson to dark purple, and 
having a fine bloom. 

The shrub flowers in May and June, and ripens its fruit in September. 
The fruit varies in different plants, not only in color and size, but in quality— 
some specimens being quite pleasant to the taste, and others very harsh and 
acerb. It is highly prized by those who live near the shore for making pre- 
serves, and it is often seen offered for sale in the markets of seaport towns. 
As this fruit presents so great a tendency to vary in its wild state, we are 
surprised that no attempts have been made to improve it by cultivation. If a 
good variety could be produced it would be valuable. The wild plant is very 
ornamental when in froit. .. . 


Recently J. M. Batchelor of the federal soil conservation 
service has made an excellent survey of the wild plants, noting 
the location of specimens which bear fruit of extraordinary size 
or quality. He has also assembled important data concerning 
potential yields and cultural behavior. 

At present, therefore, beach plum development is in the 
stage of selection and propagation of individual clones of out- 
standing fruiting performance. This follows the pattern set 
by William F. Bassett of Hammonton, N. J., who, about 
1880, bought a large-fruited local plant and distributed its 
progeny under the name of Bassett’s American. Following the 
custom of those days, Mr. Bassett’s selection 
was worked on stocks of other species, Wild 
Goose or myrobalan plum and on seedling 
peach. The idea of own-root plants did not 
seem to have been taken seriously, even 
though cultivated plums had been grown 
from true suckers for many years. 

Anyone who has ever observed the beach 
plum knows that its roots sucker freely. It 
is also the clue to the natural way to make 
the plant multiply itself vegetatively. Any 
piece of root has the ability to regenerate 
the whole plant. 

There is nothing new in the idea of 
growing plants from sections of root. The 
method has been standard practice with 
some small fruits and garden plants for a 
hundred years or more. As applied to free- 
suckering woody plants such as the beach 
plum the basic method consists of planting 
three- or four-inch sections of live root. 
With this principle as a start, all sorts of 
variations and niceties of technique can be 


M litte tos of the beaeh plum, Prunus maritima, means 
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Beach plums are often planted for the beauty of their 
Spring flowers. 





developed, depending on local conditions. If no great quantity 
of plants is wanted, all that is necessary is to sever a root and 
pull the end nearest the mother plant up to the soil surface, 
leaving its finely divided portion in place. If this simple opera- 
tion is done relatively early in the growing season, new shoots 
will break from the exposed end making an independent plant 
which can be dug in Autumn. 

If volume propagation is intended, it is necessary to take up 
whole roots, preferably in Autumn. This can be done with 
or without, lifting the mother plant. The old plant can be 
taken up and shorn of most of its sizable roots without much 
danger of its dying. In replanting, its top had best be cut away. 

The roots, preferably of lead pencil diameter or greater, can 
be cut into short lengths with a pair of pruning shears. In 
cutting them up it is well to lay them all one way keeping the 
ends which were towards the mother plant together. The root- 
cuttings can be planted vertically in frames, flats or open soil. 
If put in frames or open ground, their tops should be covered 
with an inch or so of soil. In flats in cold greenhouses, the tops 
are usually placed flush with the soil surface. If the open ground 
method is chosen, it is advisable to use cuttings of relatively 
large diameter, planting them horizontally at a depth of two 
to three inches. In both frames and open ground, the cuttings 
should be well mulched to prevent heaving during Winter. 

In greenhouses, growth of both top and root will start 
early, necessitating potting. These potted plants may be put 
into permanent locations in early Summer. In frames or open 
ground, the new plants need not be moved until the second 
Spring if the cuttings are given a spacing of three or four 
inches. In fact, if root cuttings are plentiful, it would be 
possible, under favorable circumstances, to plant several cut- 
tings in each of the spots chosen for permanent locations. In 
any event, it seems best to make permanent plantings with 
plants no older than one year. Even under the crudest condi- 
tions, it is possible to get a 50 per cent stand from root pieces. 
This is economically sound. 

Beach plums are also being grown from hormone-treated 
leafy stem-cuttings. This method has, however, proved diffi- 
cult and uncertain. Professor William Doran of the Massachu- 
setts State College got a 43 per cent stand by treating his 
cuttings with indole butyric acid (25 milligrams per liter of 
water for 20 hours) and then placing them in sandy soil. 

For those who are not interested in special varieties but 
simply want beach plum plants in quantity, there is no better 
method than to grow them from Autumn-planted seeds. 

























The attractive fruit of the beach plum is widely 
used for making jelly. 





Making Ready for Indoor Gardening 


What should be done now to 
make sure of Winter flowers 


to grow plants indoors. In most houses, however, the 

successful culture of plants has a number of hurdles to 
leap. The air may be too hot, too dry or loaded down with 
impurities. The light may be too dim. Sometimes, the full 
rays of the sun are permitted to come blasting in to do all of 
the damage possible. 

Things were different in the old farm kitchens. The heat 
went down at night and never got too high at noon. The rela- 
tively clean air was conditioned by the teakettle boiling away 
on the back of the stove. Then, too, there was always an 
understanding personality that could turn from the bread in 
the oven to hover over the plants. They were not permitted 
to get thirsty. They were separated when they began to 
quarrel over the light supply. Their pots always fitted com- 
fortably. No murky coating could settle to remain on their 
foliage. 

Moreover, on farms there were barnyards. In those barn- 
yards were accumulations of what some older gardeners 
facetiously called “‘the headgardener.’’ From this source the 
country housewife got all of the vitamin B, that any plant 
could desire. 

A number of dodges are employed to get around the obsta- 
cles to plant culture imposed by contemporary urban condi- 
tions. One is, of course, to limit the number of plants grown 
to only those which can take it. This may mean, in extreme 
cases, the dropping of such flowering plants as geraniums, 


P ke advent of air conditioning promises to make it easier 
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primulas or cyclamen. This scheme, if carried to its logical 
conclusion, would offer an explanation for the source of the 
old expression ‘‘as glum as an undertaker’s rubber tree.”’ Ailing 
plants are often sent to commercial greenhouses for a healer. 
Frequent replacement is often resorted to. Both of these ideas 
can involve expense and take much of the fun out of growing 
house plants. 

Many plants, however, are tougher than it is commonly 
supposed. Given a little understanding care, they will do their 
bit to add to the joy of living. That they are also necessary 
is embodied in the English saying that “‘it isn’t a home with- 
out an aspidistra.”’ 

Now is the time to move house plants back indoors, either 
from their Summer quarters outdoors or by purchase of new 
material. During their Summer vacation on the soil they have 
been cleaned of bugs, pruned back to induce well-balanced 
heads of new growth and otherwise refurbished. Those that 
were put directly into full sun have either died, or recovered 
from their sunburn. 

Some plants such as ivies, begonias or geraniums can be 
started up fresh from cuttings or small new plants. Bulbs can 
be potted and held for Winter blooming. Primulas, slipper- 
worts or cinerarias which are being brought along from seeds 
will soon need to get into the pots in which they are to flower. 
This last is the group which will be found most difficult to 
handle properly in superheated dwellings. In some sections 
it is still not too late to take up annuals from the garden for 
later flowering indoors. They should be pinched back hard 
and grown over again. 

If the work has not already been done, ferns and most of 
the foliage plants can be repotted, or at least top-dressed. 
Small plants are best put into small pots. Over-potting will 
slow down the development of the visible portion of a plant. 
It will also create a somewhat difficult watering problem. 
New porous pots—or old ones which have dried out—should 
be thoroughly wetted before being filled. In shifting from one 
pot to another care should be taken not to disrupt the soil 
ball. If the bail is reduced in size, only the soil which contains 
no roots should be scaled off. Potting is best done in soil 
which is not too wet. It is best, too, not to press on the soil 
with the thumbs while potting. 

A general purpose potting soil consists of good garden 
loam, leafmold and sand mixed to a crumbly consistency. 
The best results will follow from the use of mixtures which 
were made some time ago. If suitable ingredients are lacking, 
there is always the local florists to whom to turn. To this 
mixture may be added a teaspoonful or so of almost any 
standard mixture of complete fertilizer. Stronger seasoning 
can best come later. 

Modern adaptations of old ideas have made available the 
soilless culture pot. In these, the roots are established in sharp 
sand and then fed water and nutrients through a wick device. 
Recent trials have shown these newer pots to be practical for 
many plants. They are suggested for those who cannot always 
be present to water their plants when necessary, or for city 
dwellers who are miles from soil. 

Once in the house there are a few points to be remembered 
in caring for house plants. They should be watered when 
necessary. Pots which give off a sharp sound when tapped 
are dry. Watering should be thorough. 

The fight against insects on house plants should never lag. 
When spraying them it is best to turn them on their sides, 
thus avoiding fouling the soil through repeated soakings with 
insecticide. Perhaps the best technique is the regular Saturday 
morning bath. This process consists of putting the plants into 
the tub and, with a bath spray, washing the grime and the bugs 
down the drain, avoiding, however, the loss of soil from the 
pots. 
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Is there any way to get rid of stumps that are too large to pull out? 
Some find the following method successful. Bore holes 


about three-fourths inch in diameter, six inches deep and six 
inches apart into the stump. Half-fill them with salt petre. 
Fill the remaining part with water. Cork and leave for six 
months. Then, fill the holes a few times with kerosene, pile 


rubbish over the stump and burn it. 
* . . * 


Do you recommend applying any fertilizer to holly? If so, what kind 
and when? 
When planting holly put plenty of acid leaf mold and old 


manure into the hole. Also use these materials as a mulch. 
One grower recommends a mixture of one pound of potassium 
nitrate to every four pounds of superphosphate very early in 
the Spring, varying the total amounts according to the size 


of the trees. 
* x * * 


What can I use as a ground cover on a steep bank? It is partially covered 
with gray birches and faces north. ; 
Hay-scented ferns may do well. They spread rapidly, are 


very dainty and very persistent. Native violets may do well if 
the soil is not too dry. Lowbush blueberries or prostrate 
junipers can also be used. Vinca minor, especially Bowles va- 


riety, and Sedum sarmentosum are other possibilities. 
* * * * 


Is there any way to keep evergreen branches and other cut material from 
shriveling in the house? 
There is a special wax made which has been tried on Christ- 


mas trees and ferns with reasonable success. 
* * x * 


I am interested in pomegranates. Are there any other colors besides the 
may crimson? What kind of soil do they like and how are they propa- 
gated! 

The flowers include many double forms and come in such 


colors as red, scarlet, yellow, white, and red and yellow. 
There are dwarf varieties as well as tall ones. Pomegranates 
prefer a deep, heavy loam and may be propagated by hard- 


wood cuttings taken in the Spring or by seeds and layers. 
* * * . 


I have been told that a copper nail driven into a tree will cause serious 
injury and possibly death. Is that so? ; 3 
Copper nails or any other kind do not harm a tree in any 


way, except that they are likely to cause trouble in sawing, 


if the tree is ever cut up for lumber or firewood. 
; * * * * 


What sort of growing conditions does Anchusa myosotidiflora like? 
In general, it likes plenty of sunshine, good drainage and 
is somewhat moisture loving. The plant is now known as 


Brunnera macrophylla. 
* * * ok 


I think one of my plants is a “night-blooming cereus.” Can you tell me 
exactly what one looks like so that I may know for certain? 
That is rather difficult, since there are more than 20 mem- 


bers of the genus Selenicereus, about 16 of Hylocereus and 10 
or more of Nyctocereus all included under the name of “‘night- 
blooming cereus’ and none of which belong to the genus 


Cereus, anyway. 
* + * 


Some time ago I purchased a plumbago in Florida with the understand- 
ing that it is a tender shrub. Recently, I have read that plumbagoes are 
hardy. Which is correct? . ; ; : 

There are two widely differing plants which go by the 


common name of plumbago. One is a tender, somewhat vine- 
like shrub, Plumbago capensis. The other, Ceratostigma plum- 
baginotdes, which was formerly called Plumbago larpente, 
can be grown out-of-doors in the North as a perennial, 


although it is really a top-tender shrub. 
* * * * 


Is bordeaux mixture still usable, if kept over Winter? ; ‘ 
Powered bordeaux mixture will last indefinitely, provided 
it is kept dry. However, any that has been mixed with water 


should be thrown away. 


How should the Amazon lily be handled and what should be done with 
it after it has bloomed? 
Pot it up in a coarse, fibrous soil with the neck of the bulb 


above the soil. While in active growth give it plenty of 
water. After flowering is over, reduce the amount of water 
and allow it to rest for three or four months. The leaves will 
remain green. Then, increase the amount gradually and start 
the plant into growth again. Replace a little of the top soil 
each year but do not repot it completely until the roots 
threaten to break the container. A temperature of 70 to 75 
degrees Fahrenheit is best, with about 10 degrees less at night. 
a * * * 

How should lily-of-the-valley pips be handled for forcing indoors? 

For forcing, garden-grown pips may or may not prove 
satisfactory. Before the war practically all the commercially- 
grown ones came from north Germany and were kept in cold 
storage until ready for use. For home growing the roots were 
trimmed back and the pips potted up, about 10 or 12 pips 
to a four-inch pot in peat moss and gravel. Given some water 
and kept in a moderately cool place, they bloomed in about 


three or four weeks. 
+ +. a . 


W hat care should colchicums have after blooming? 

Ordinarily, they do not need any care. A few leaves may 
be thrown over the spot after the ground has frozen but they 
are not necessary in most cases. 

* * * * 


Is there any way of carrying geraniums over Winter without potting 
them up and taking them indoors? 
Sometimes they are taken out of the soil and hung upside 


down in a cool, frost-proof vegetable cellar. In the Spring 
they are cut back, potted up and started into growth again. 
* * * * 


Can you tell me a sure way to keep cannas over W inter? 
There is no sure way. Many seedsmen no longer sell the 


“bulbs” for that reason, selling only live plants in the Spring, 
instead. However, the most reliable way there is, so far, is to 
store them in sawdust or dry peat moss in a cool cellar which 
does not go below freezing and keeps under 40 degrees most 


of the time. Inspect them several times during the Winter. 
‘ . * + . 


How can one prevent rhododendron leaves from becoming sun or wind 
burned during the Winter? ; 
Give the plants plenty of water late in the Fall and mulch 


the soil well with pine needles or peat. If the plants are ex- 
posed to the sun and reflected heat from a house or to drying 
winds, protect them with a screen of burlap, evergreen boughs, 


woven wood or straw matting. 
* * * * 


Will Ixiolirion palassi survive the Winter out-of-doors in the North? 

Contrary to most of the statements made about their hardi- 
ness, they have been grown for years in several parts of Maine 
and one grower has had large plantings of them in eastern 
Massachusetts for years and never lost a bulb. Cover them 


with leaves for the Winter to be on the safe side. 
* * * * 


W hat conditions do camellia plants need for best results in the home? 

Give them a cool place—under 60 degrees, if possible—and 
moist air. A large pan of pebbles will help, if placed under 
the pots. Keep water in the pan at all times but not reaching 
to the top of the pebbles so that the pots are standing just 


above and not in the water. 
* * * * 


I planted several large, healthy oxalis bulbs in a pot this Fall after I dug 
them up in the garden where they flowered prolifically all Summer. Can 
you tell me why they do not grow now? ; ; 

They are going through their normal rest period. Refrain 


from watering for two or three months. Then, water only 
about once a week until growth starts. After that, give them 


normal house plant care. 
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“Autumn is the sound of a door softly closing at dusk. . .” 


Flower Shows Without Judging 


LTHOUGH it was something we had been wanting to 

try for a long time it was with some misgiving that 

we announced a flower show sans judging, sans schedule. 

Usually when the idea was broached one heard “‘it could not 

be done,” ‘‘no one would enter unless a money prize or ribbon 

was at stake,” and without ‘‘a schedule the quality would be 
poor and the arrangements uninteresting.” 

I have nothing against judging, but much of the time it 
seems to have little if any value for the exhibitor. Something 
must be wrong with a system turning out graduate judges 
each year whose decisions are so very far apart. When our 
children study arithmetic we expect them to get four by adding 
two and two. And while the judging of floral arrangements 
and other artistic works can never be an arithmetical problem, 
there should not be such a wide divergence of judges’ opinions 
as commonly exists. For instance, in one of our shows an entry 
judged by the gradation method received an award of 98 per 
cent, a very high mark indeed. 

Much adverse comment on the work of the judges was 
heard, and so the entrant made the same arrangement, with 
the same background, the same container, and the same classi- 
fication in a later show. It was judged again but by a different 
three judges, graduates of the same school, and in this instance 
not even an honorable mention was given. One could say the 
quality of the entries was even better in the second than in the 
first show, but it must be remembered that both shows used 
the gradation method for their judging. 

Then we find judges carried away completely by color. If 
it is a favorite one, they are carried so far away that balance, 
design, fitness, and the like go by the board. Instances of this 
kind could go on and on. All of us know them. 

It is not that the exhibitor cannot take constructive criti- 
cism. She can. Oral judging is proving this to be true. If the 
order of the day calls for an oral review, then the thoughts 
and decisions of the judges are like an open book and the ex- 
hibitor at least understands ‘“‘why”’ if the criticisms are founded 
on common sense and given in a comprehensive manner. 

Nor have I anything against classifications for flower 
arrangements in show schedules. We must have them. But the 
limits may be so rigid as to cramp the imagination of the 
exhibitor. (Of course, I know the schedule may inspire the 
exhibitor, too.) A schedule might designate, for example, a 
black container when one has what seems an excellent idea 
for using a white one. Or a schedule may read “‘in the Japanese 
manner,” and, knowing full welltyour inability to do a true 
““Japanese’’ you yet allow some zealous, energetic committee 
member to talk you into an entry. With the latter class one 
sometimes wonders if schedules are written with disappearing 
ink, for the words “‘in the manner’”’ are always included in 
the exhibitor’s schedule but seemingly have vanished from the 
copy used by the aspiring critics. 
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Now consider our show cr our, as we named it, ‘‘Scabiosa 
Day.”’ The Women’s City Club of Detroit had had but one 
flower show, and consequently the failure of an idea would not 
damage its record. 

In Batavia, N. Y., there is a nurseryman, Gerald S. Wallace, 
by name, who is working on a number of flowers, among 
others, the Isaac House scabiosa. He is trying to obtain a larger 
flower with a deeper, more gentian-like blue. I was fortunate 
to win a small wager from him and as one of our papers ex- 
pressed it, ‘he paid it handsomely.’’ He sent us 1400 of his 
scabiosa blooms, which were used for a general decoration for 
the club house. With so many blooms, there were sufficient 
for the needs of each exhibitor in the show to express herself 
in an arrangement, giving her as many as needed. We made no 
rules, merely asking for any composition dictated by imagina- 
tion and skill. Exhibitors were free to use any suitable con- 
tainer, to make the entry all scabiosa, or to use any foliage or 
other flowers in combination. 

The result was beautiful and interesting beyond our wildest 
hopes. It seemed to the committee that more care was taken 
with all the arrangements. Inasmuch as any style—modern, 
mass or line—was acceptable and any size, and with any con- 
tainer. Imagination was entirely free, a fact which worked to 
our advantage. Another result: the timid entered along with 
those of national reputation, and all were happy. We had 
little trouble obtaining entries. In fact, some promised one and 
made more and only in a few instances were we disappointed. 

The club members came in droves—that we know from 
the dining room records. But the public also responded to an 
amazing degree, some to see the improved scabiosas, others to 
see a show without judging. The committee suggested that the 
public do its own judging. The public liked this idea and as 
a result, hardly any arrangement was without its staunch 
supporters and mental blue ribbon. 

—Hazel Peckinpaugh Dunlop. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Vegetable Seeds Needed in Finland 


HERE is a great shortage of vegetable seeds in Finland 

and an appeal is being made for seeds of this kind to be 
sent to Finland as soon as a supply can be collected. A letter 
from the Finnish consulate in New York gives the informa- 
tion that cargo boats are now going to the northern part of 
Petsamo, which remains open throughout the Winter. 

Among the seeds especially needed are those of carrots, peas, 
beans, beets, turnips and onions. Although the emphasis is 
being placed on vegetable seeds, flower seeds will be welcomed, 
too, if they are kinds which can be sown directly in the open 
ground. It appears that most of the flowers which can be 
grown in New England will thrive in Finland, and the Finns 
are a flower-loving people. 

The seeds should be carefully packed in boxes which are 
not likely to be broken in transit, carefully labelled and sent 
to the Finish Relief Fund, Suomen Huolto (Helsinki), c/o 
Finnish Consulate, 44 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


The Effect of Hormones on Seeds 


N ANSWER to numerous requests received in the seed test- 
ing laboratory at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. on the merits of vitamin B, and certain plant hormones 
for treating agricultural seeds to increase germination and 
vigor, the seed specialists assert that so far as their trials are 
concerned, the differences between hormone-treated and un- 
treated seeds are insignificant. 

Dusts containing indole-acetic acid, naphthalene-acetic acid, 
and alpha naphthylacetamide, representing the so-called plant 
hormones, occasionally increase the weight of seedlings of 
beans, corn, and peas, say the station specialists, but on the 
whole the response is slight. 
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I HAVE a letter from Mr. Hoyt F. Paxton of Chicago, III., 
president of the Men’s Garden Club of America, in which 
he says that he feels there is likely to be a serious food short- 
age in the near future and that home gardeners should prepare 
for increased vegetable production next year by getting their 
soil ready this Autumn. I am not prepared to argue this ques- 
tion at the present moment, although I believe that the sub- 
ject is open to debate. There can be no question, however, 
about the fact that the men’s garden clubs are in a particularly 
advantageous position to undertake a project of this kind, if 
the government should indicate at any time that it is needed. 

Incidentally, the men’s garden club movement continues 
to grow and to expand its activities. Some months ago Horti- 
culture published an article about the unique publications 
being put out by the clubs throughout the country. Interest 
has reached such a point now that a committee has been 
appointed to award a prize to the one which is considered the 
most outstanding, this award to be made at the next annual 
meeting of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America, which will 
be held in Syracuse, N. Y., next June. The committee ap- 
pointed to make this award consists of F. F. Rockwell, garden 
editor of the New York Times, E. L. D. Seymour, garden 
editor of American Home, and E. I. Farrington, editor of 
Horticulture. I understand that entries in this competition are 
already being made. 

In addition to the little papers put out by the different 
clubs, the national organization prints a bulletin which is 
sent each month to the president and secretary of each club, 
although anyone can subscribe at the nominal cost of 25 cents 
a year. The enterprise of the national organization extends 
even farther, for each year it issues a year book, containing a 
surprisingly large amount of useful information. The 1940 
yearbook has a complete list of all the members of all the 
clubs up to June of this year. In addition, it contains a series 
of articles written by well-known garden makers and also a 
buyer’s guide, an unusual feature by means of which it is 
possible to learn the names of firms throughout the United 
States which specialize in the sale of different plants, shrubs, 
bulbs and the like. I think I am justified in saying that this 
year book costs only 25 cents and can be obtained by writing 
to the secretary, George B. Dobbin, 212 Michigan Avenue, 
West, Jackson, Mich. 





— the practice of regaling its members on 
edibles concocted from herbs, which proved a success at 
the annual meeting of the National Council of State Garden 
Clubs in Portsmouth, N. H., some 
time ago, is being adopted in vari- 
ous sections of the country. In any 
event, I have just received a report 


This was the uniquely humorous cover of the show 
program recently issued by the Highland 
Park (Ill.) Men’s Garden Club. 


soms of hemerocallis, for which the club was named, were 
used in the table decorations, matching the candles on the tea 
table. Artistic arrangements of herb flowers were shown. Cap- 
ping the evening’s entertainment was the blossoming of a 
night-blooming cereus belonging to Mrs. Piccolo. 

The interest in herbs which has been sweeping the country 
for several years seems unabated. The difficulty found in 
obtaining medicinal herbs from abroad is likely to result in 
the commercial growing of several different kinds in this 
country, although the cost of labor here will increase the 
expense to a considerable degree. 





AM interested in a note recently found in one of the trade 

papers which tells about a unique business developed by 
the Misses Gwendoline and Vollette Hooker of Portland, Ore. 
These two young women melt old phonograph records 
which they buy by the hundred and mould them into flower 
receptacles. The work is done, it seems, by dipping the records 
in boiling water and then permitting them to dry. After that, 
they are given three coats of paint, which covers all the 
original markings. Next, they are moulded into receptacles 
for cactus plants and designs are painted upon them. 

The belief is expressed that the beeswax material in the 
phonograph records contains properties which help to nourish 
the cacti. In any event, these plants thrive particularly well 
in phonograph record containers. I have been interested in the 
fact that these two women, who specialize in cacti enough 
to know a lot about them, urge their customers to water 
their plants scarcely at all, inasmuch as they get some moisture 
from the air and need but little as a rule. However, it is quite 
possible to go too far, when withholding water. 





I WAS much intrigued with an exhibit of all double white 
delphiniums, which I saw at the recent exhibition of the 
North Shore Horticultural Society at Manchester, Mass. This 
exhibit, which was set up by Corliss Brothers of Gloucester, 
Mass., included white delphiniums with several different 
centers—buff, yellow, and pure white. The spikes were very 
large in spite of the fact that the plants were seedlings; some 
of them, indeed, measured three feet in length and had flowers 
two and one-half to three inches across. It is not surprising 
that these double white delphiniums won a gold medal. They 
are bound to make a sensation, wherever shown. 





AM very keen about the new chrysanthemum called Dean 
Kay, which I have been growing for the first time this 
season. This little chrysanthemum is 
dwarf but it produces hundreds of 
double flowers which I might per- 





from the Hemerocallis Club of 
Omaha, Neb., which recently enter- 
tained at an herb tea. About 200 
guests were served catnip, sage, rose 
geranium, mint and other herbs in 
various edible forms, according to 
this report. In addition, culinary 
herbs were arranged on a small table 
by Mrs. J. L. Piccolo, the president, 
while bunches of sage and other 
herbs were shown suspended upside 
down to illustrate the proper drying 
process. 

Sumac, used by the Indians for 
smoking and dyeing, was arranged 
in the shape of an Indian head. Blos- 
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haps call apple-blossom pink in 
color. The blossoms start to come 
in mid-Summer and appear continu- 
ously until late Fall. One of the most 
valuable qualities of this chrysan- 
themum is found in the fact that the 
faded blossoms do not show con- 
spicuously, thus reducing the work 
of the gardenér. I consider this one 
of the most important introductions 
of recent years and have been using 
it in the rock garden with no little 
personal satisfaction, although pos- 
sibly rock garden purists might con- 
tend that it did not belong in such 
an environment as it found there. 








The best among the older varieties and 
new kinds worth getting acquainted with 


gardeners will plant more narcissi and more Scilla his- 

panica (S. campanulata) than usual. As every real gar- 
dener knows, it is possible by careful selection to have daffodils 
bloom over a period of six weeks or more, beginning with the 
Narcissus minor nanus and the cyclamineus hybrids, February 
Gold and March Sunshine, and ending with N. peeticus flore 
pleno (N. alba plenus odorata) and N. biflorus. T7 

Most of the varieties which I list are either old and distinc- 
tive varieties which have been overlooked or else new varieties 
of which only small commercial stocks exist in this country. 
However, all of them have been tried under adverse conditions 
in heavy clay soil in northern Virginia, and I am hopeful 
that commercial stocks will be built up from English sources 
of supply available this year. 

Among the new yellow trumpets I would not be without 
are Brimstone (an Engleheart seedling) , Solid Gold, Principal, 
Forerunner (for earliness), Garron, Moongold, Godolphin 
and King of the North (fragrant). The first three mentioned 
varieties have received first class certificates from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Solid Gold is a flower of excellent sub- 
stance, form and lasting qualities. I have exhibited it in 
good condition after nine days in dry storage in the hydrator 
of an electric refrigerator. Good bicolor trumpets are scarce, 
but among the best are Sincerity (F.C.C. 1940), Effective, 
Carmel, Moira O'Neill, Halfa, Jack Spratt and Mrs. E. C. 
Mudge, the last named variety being a consistent winner every 
year in England. A good old variety which I am glad to say 
is now becoming plentiful, and has suddenly become deserv- 
edly popular, is Mrs. John Hoog. 

In addition to the magnificent Beersheba, my favorites 
among the new white trumpets are Tain, White Emperor, 
White Knight, Chastity, Quartz, and especially Corinth, 
Evening and Askelon. Chastity has proved to be the finest 
variety in my garden, at an inexpensive quantity price. 

St. Ives, Penbeagle and Havelock are excellent yellow in- 
comparabilis varieties satisfactory in substance, form and 
lasting qualities. Seville is an old variety hard to find now, 
but is beautiful and offers an interesting contrast between its 
white perianth and its light orange cup. Killigrew (F.C.C.) 
is a medium sized flower of perfect balance and substance, with 
a yellow perianth and a tangerine-orange cup. It has proved a 
good increaser with me. Bodilly (F.C.C.) is a high quality 


B antes of the serious shortage of tulips this year many 


Thalia remains one of the indispensable daffodils. 

























Recommendations of a Daffodil Connoisseur 






flower with a pure white perianth and a bright lemon crown 
and I would dislike to be without it. Beauty of Radnor I be- 
lieve will be a popular flower when better known because of 
its unusual coloring—a white perianth and a large cup of 
white with a band of pinkish apricot. Elizabeth Ryan is a 
dainty little flower of white and lemon suitable for the rock 
garden. Cheerio, Damson and dainty little Pepper, all with 
brilliant deep orange-red centers, I would most assuredly pur- 
chase again. 

First in the barri class I mention three old varieties of dis- 
tinction: Crimson Braid, Pixie and Sunrise, which should be 
in every garden. The last named is a dainty star-like flower 
with golden rays flashing forth up each petal from the base 
of a pale orange cup. St. Egwin is an indispensable variety of 
great size (sometimes on stems 18 inches or more in height), 
with perfect symmetry, smooth silken texture and remarkable 
substance. The flowers are four inches or more across. It is 
one of the outstanding daffodils of all time and can be readily 
picked out in a field of hundreds of other varieties. 

A superb early barri with a broad rich yellow perianth and 
shallow vivid solid red cup is Market Merry. It is almost 
as early as Fortune. Other barris which I would not be 
without are Varna, Calcutta, Fleur, Red Sea, Elspeth, Kilter, 
Hades, Seraglio and St. Just, the last named a medium size 
flower which has escaped notice in this country for some 
reason. Rodomont is a superb P. D. Williams seedling which 
gives great promise. 

My favorites among the newer large leedsii are Pinkeen, 
Mitylene (F.C.C.), White Sentinel, Agnes Montefiore, May 
Molony, Pucelle (a white St. Egwin), Niphetos (superb 
substance and shovel-like petals contrasting with the pale prim- 
rose cup), Slemish (F.C.C.), Moonbeam, and Marmora. 
However, one of the finest daffodils ever created is Truth, a 
border-line flower which might well be classed as a white 
trumpet. It has faultless purity of colour, substance and form, 
and I shall always remember vividly the first day I saw it 
blooming in a friend’s garden; it is another one of those 
faultless flowers grown by Mr. Guy Wilson of North Ireland. 

The flat cup leedsis have not received due recognition, espe- 
cially the late blooming, cool, green-eyed creations of recent 
years. There are several distinctive members of this group, in- 
cluding Fairy Circle, Cushendall, Columbine, Samaria, Grey 
Lady, Polar Sea, Mystic, Dreamlight, and Alberni Beauty, 
the latter grown by Dr. C. T. Hilton of British Columbia. 
Silver Plane is a New Zealand variety that is inexpensive and 
distinctive; it has a large flower with a broad white perianth 
and a large, flat, primrose crown. 

The triandrus group is one of my favorites and I 
have grown many varieties. They possess a distinctive 
fairy-like beauty found in no other narcissi except the 
wild species. Dawn is truly unlike any other and re- 
minds me of a small butterfly poised ready for flight. 
Its perianth is white and its broad flat ruff cup is pale 
primrose. Although it was registered by Reverend Wm. 
Engleheart in 1907, it apparently was overlooked for 
years until Mr. E. A. Bowles called attention to it in 
“The Handbook of the Narcissus.” I hope some bulb 
grower in this country is building up a stock of it. 
Silver Chimes, a truly unique hybrid between the 
tender tazetta Grand Monarch and N. triandcus cala- 
thinus, is reputedly tender in the North. However, in 
my place just outside Washington, D. C., in full sun 
on the south side of the house, it has withstood a 
temperature of as low as zero. It must be planted in 
well-drained light soil in full sun where it will receive 
a drying off in Summer, but this is a condition which 
all triandrus hybrids appreciate to a certain degree. 
Harvest Moon is by far the finest lemon yellow trumpet 
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triandrus hybrid. Stoke is a beautiful, cream-colored flower of 
great beauty, but as yet of limited distribution. Elizabeth F. 
Prentiss is a beautiful white flower with fluted cup, a creation 
of that great hybridizer, Mr. P. D. Williams. Other distinc- 
tive new triandrus hybrids are Snowbird, Niveth, Josephine, 
Cingalee and Silver Fleece. Of course, I would never be with- 
out Thalia. 

Beryl is a pale yellow flat-eyed flower with a characteristic 
reflexed perianth, and resembles a peeticus in form. It is unlike 
any other cyclamineus hybrid. LeBeau has a beautiful deep 
yellow trumpet with reflexed petals and an extraordinarily 
long cup. Three other yellow trumpet types suitable for the 
rock garden are Golden Arrow, Little Witch and Little Prince. 

Recent years have seen a number of excellent additions to 
the jonquila group, one of the most distinctive being Cherie, 
with an ivory-white perianth and a cup distinctly flushed with 
shell pink. Fairy Nymph is a delightful little rare white jon- 
quil. Sea Gift is a dainty little rock garden yellow trumpet 
type with two flowers to a stem. Golden Goblet has a large, 
bowl-shaped trumpet of great substance and durability and 
intense golden yellow throughout—in reality a yellow trum- 
pet of good form with the added merit of fragrance. Golden 
Perfection, Trevithian and Hesla are distinctive yellow or 
lemon yellow flowers. 

Peetaz varieties do not thrive well in the heavy clay of my 
garden, but there are exceptions to this rule: The centuries old 
Narcissus biflorus of old Virgina gardens and a late bloomer 
with overpowering fragrance; Halvose and Red Guard, red of 
crown suffusing into the yellow of the perianth; dainty Scarlet 
Gem and the sturdy St. Gluvias. Best of all, however, is the 
superb St. Agnes, a great flower of the future, with a creamy 
white perianth of large size and a flat cup of orange-scarlet-— 
the most sturdy and vigorous as well as the most beautiful 
of all poetaz varieties I have grown. 

I look forward each Spring with eagerness to the advent of 
the daffodils, and heartily concur in Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s 
expression in his satisfying and excellent book, ‘“Three Acres 
and a Mill’: ““There is no pleasure, and no excitement, in the 
garden comparable to that which our narcissus give, both the 
wild and the cultivated.” 

—Robert C. Moncure. 
Alexandria, Va. 


The Necessity of Drainage 


OLES dug in heavy, slow-draining clay soil and refilled 
with lighter, richer compost for tree planting usually 
require drains of some sort. If not drained, they often catch and 
retain surface water to the destruction of the newly set plants. 
In heavy soils, plant as shallow as possible and mulch the 
surface. Under such conditions, put no manure beneath the 
plants. 
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CRAN = COVER 


THE NEW PLANT BLANKET 


This year—instead of covering your beds and borders with 
unsightly hay, brush or leaves—you can tuck your cherished 
bulbs and perennial plants in a quietly colorful CRAN- 
COVER blanket—a cozy protecting blanket that will pre- 
serve the health of tender specimens despite snow and sleet, 
heaving frost or scalding sun. 











BRAND'S Own Root 
FRENCH LILACS 


Typical Product of Cape Cod 
CRAN-COVER is the crinkly, 


bronze-gray trimmings of Cape 
Cod cranberry vines pressed into 
easy-to-handle bales. Just cut two 
straps, shake the vines loose and 
spread them over your perennials, 
bulbs and tender rock garden 
plants. Do away with unsightly 
coverings. 


Neat — Efficient — Inexpensive 


CRAN-COVER is_ inexpensive. 
Yet, it is the most becoming Win- 
ter blanket for your beds and 
borders. Furthermore, it provides 
better protection than any of the 
old-fashioned coverings. And, it is 
recommended by expert horticul- 
turalists, practical nurserymen 
and amateur gardeners alike. 





Reserve Your Supply Now! 


For further information and prices write 
to any of the following distributors: 


Long Island, N. Y. H. A. Naldrett, Inc. Farmingdale 
Northern N. J. Bobbink & Atkins East Rutherford 
Westchester, N. Y. Rosedale Nurseries East View 
Western N. Y. Four Winds Farms Nurseries Eggertsville 
Southern Conn. Glen Terrace Nurseries New Haven 
Central Conn. The Peter Cascio Nursery West Hartford 


your local nurseryman, seedsman, or to 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 


*Copyright 1939 by Cranberry Canners, Inc. 




















PROTECT OUR WILD BIRDS’ EYESIGHT 


The hazard of birds’ eyes freezing to wire baskets during 
cold weather is eliminated by making the basket of reed 
and willow. As the “‘Eye-Safe’’ Feeder may be used for 
many kinds of food as suet, bread, cheese, slices of fruit, 
and leftovers from kitchen and table, it will attract a large 
variety of birds. 
“Eye-Safe” Feeder $1.50 Automatic Feeder $1.75 
Humming Bird Floral Cups 
single 75c, y $1.50, triple $2.25 
Add 25c for packing and mailing charges to 
each order up to 1000 miles, 50c over 1000 miles. 
ASK FOR OUR FOLDERS 


audubon iW workshop 


NOT ENC PORATED 


GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 


















” Few flowers are more superb 
in appearance or sweeter in 
fragrance than Peonies, and 
when you can make your 
choice of the finest collection 
in the country at moderate 
prices, it will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We have thousands 
of roots in the prime of con- 
dition, covering more than a 
hundred of the best varieties, 
including most of the old 
favorites and many of the 
new, some of which are 
exclusively sold by us. 





We have long specialized in 
developing hardy French 
Lilacs for the severer climates 
of America, and by growing 
them on their own roots have 
succeeded in producing really 
hardy, true to type and vigor- 
ous plants that insure your 
satisfaction. We offer more 
than 80 varieties in doubles 
and singles, from pink to 
purple. and from 2-3 ft. to 
5-6 ft. in size. 


ORNAMENTALS - SHRUBS 
Flowering Crabs for the Far 


KENNEDY KWALITY FLOWER BULBS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
Catalog on Request 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants EN ° 
22-24 West 27th Street New York City WAlit 











Telephone—Murray 4-7227-7228 





HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 
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NORTHEAST HARBOR 
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142 East Division Street 
FARIBAULT, MINN. 
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Nearing the End of an Unusual Season 


There is still no lack of handsome 
and distinctive flowering plants 


i | om 1940 growing season will, I suspect, be generally re- 
corded as extraordinary. It has been hotter and cooler and 
wetter and drier than most seasons, after an inexplicable 

Winter. As during the Summer I have looked in the face of 
the forest, I have seen there, as I see at “‘Breeze Hill,’’ a rich- 
ness and strength of growth hard to find reason for, but very 
pleasant to enjoy. When Taxus cuspidata can give 17 inches 
of new growth on an established plant, something is moving 
under it! 

We are coming into what is really the best rose season, as 
plants that have been well cared for show us in September 
and October what they can do in size, sweetness and perfection 
of bloom. There is one five-foot rose plant which has not 
been without bloom since early Spring. The plant is labeled 
Rosa microphylla alba odorata, under which name it came 
from Mrs. Keays in 1934. It is rather double, almost white, 
and sweet with a fragrance not in any other rose. That other 
people are interested is shown by several inquiries within the 
last week as to where it may be obtained. The only thing 
against it is that sometimes in wet weather the blooms ‘“‘ball,”’ 
or do not open, but I am right happy about it. 

At “Breeze Hill,’ which does not have one plant of 
Hydrangea “‘peegee,”’ there is just one splendid plant of H. 
paniculata now coming into its mature Fall beauty which 
has no backfires. It seems all wrong that so beautiful a shrub 
as this is not used freely. 

Then there is a literally astonishing specimen of Sophora 
japonica, which seems to have been planted in 1928 and has 
made a shapely tree about 20 feet tall. In addition to its attrac- 
tive tree form, there is, for the first time, a great show of bloom 
which began in mid-August. Only a part of the flowers open 
at a time, so that a cluster is an airy bouquet of pink and 
white flowers and green buds. That this beautiful thing, which 
seems to be called by one nurseryman the ‘‘Chinese Scholar 








Tree,’’ but in Bailey’s ‘‘Standard Cyclopedia”’ stands as “‘Japan 














Some of our finest native shrubs are easily transplanted from the wild and take readily 
to cultivation. The stock is not to be compared for a minute with ordinary collected 
plants. It is on the contrary all carefully dug, the greatest pains being taken to preserve 
the roots. Carefully packed and shipped by express it is easily planted and young enough 
to make a quick start. Shipped from North Carolina, yet express runs only about 6 cents 


Pagoda Tree,” is very much worthwhile, I should like to 
assert. It has been said to wait 20 years before it blooms, but 
at ‘‘Breeze Hill’’ 12 years have brought it into splendid bloom. 

In these early Fall months the crabapples begin to give their 
second bloom, which is of fruits. Many of these wild crabs 
are worth planting for the fruit alone, and at “Breeze Hill” 
we like them. There are yet a few flowers on our bignonia- 
tecoma-campsis vine, which survives the botanists’ attention 
and has given us orange-scarlet blooms for two months. 

This season we have again found as a filler the white form 
of the Chinese spider-plant, Cleome spinosa, a tender biennial 
that self-seeds, and in its unpurified magenta form is not so 
good, although it is most pleasing when white. Of the same 
tender quality is a plant which I thought I had given up when 
I got away from the greenhouse—a border of coleus, richly 
foliaged, raised from seed that came as part of the All-America 
trials. Nobody could have knowingly sold me coleus, but 
nevertheless these plants are most pleasing where they grow. 

There is in the early Fall weeks a second growth on pachy- 
sandra, which shows lighter green over the deep rich evergreen 
base, and it is as pleasing as are the occasional white berries 
that mature on this best of all ground covers. 

The showing of asters and Japanese anemones is, of course, 
running right along with the roses, but some of the items I 
have just mentioned may be found useful by those who like 
to have a bit of distinction and color before the frosts. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


Color of the Phlox Progress 


ly EDITOR—Referring to your report of phlox 
Progress in the September 15 issue of Horticulture, I 
think the description you gave may be somewhat misleading. 
The first flowers that open are of a violet-blue color, which 
slowly fades to a steel-blue, and then to a lighter blue. The 
whole general effect is much improved by these changes. 


Norwood, Mass. —Frederic L. Rea. 
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CALIFORNIAN BULBS 


Entrancing!, Delightful!, Lovely! 
will but mildly express your pleas- 
ure in these lovely Spring-flowering 
native bulbs. They do splendidly in 
the East, too. 


“Get Acquainted Collections” 

24 Mariposa Tulips 

6 each, 4 vars., each named ...... $1.00 
25 Brodiwas. Dainty and lasting 

5 each, 5 vars., each named ...... 1.00 
25 Erythroniums (Dogtooth Violets) 

5 each, 5 vars., each named ...... 1.10 
26 Giant Trilliums. Fine for shade 

5 each, 5 vars., each named ...... 1.40 
18 Stately Camassia. Most easy 

6 each, 8 vars., each named ...... 1.00 


(Postpaid to your door with full culture) 


Free Upon Requeet. Beautiful catalog illus- 
trated in color describes these and many 
other unusual Bulbs, Plants, Seeds with full 





culture. 
CARL PURDY 

Box 1006 UKIAH, CALIF. 
Peach Tree 


This is the month to control your Peach 
Trees’ worst enemy with Ethyl-Mulsion, 
the new Ethylene Dichloride treatment 
recommended by commercial growers, 
by State and Federal agents as the 
Safest, Most Effective, Easy-to-Use 
control. 


Just add water and pour around base of 
tree. Complete directions given. 


One-half pint 50c (treats 48 or 4 
tonal, Quart $1.00, n $3.00 
Please order through Dealer 

or 


GARDEN CHEMICAL Co. 
HANOVER NEW JERSEY 








You will marvel at the 
hidden mysteries and 
beauties of Nature 
when seen through 
this powerful 


POCKET 


No. FP 126, 








SCOPE 


A great daily 
companion. .. A 
_ Most valued 


‘i xh A re gift. 
= . wer b 
aid in o. 8. — 
$2.00; 3 for $5.00 
Money refunded if not satisfied. 
HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
Box 5613 Cleveland, Ohio 














Newer Flowering 


BULBS 


This is the year for “some- 
thing different.” Here are 
rare delights for Winter 
windows: Veltheimia, 
Babiana, Oxalis variabilis, 
Lachenalia, Morea, Cyrtan- 
thus. Ask for MTlustrated 
Catalog of the Unusual in 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


BOX B MOORESTOWN, N. J. 

















ANEMONE NEMOROSA 


Wood Anemone, for shady places. 
Large flowers on 8-inch stems, May and 
June. Your choice, lavender blue or 
double white. 


3 for $1.10, 6 for $2.00, postpaid 


_ WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 
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Trees Injured by Burning Leaves 


to period of falling leaves is approaching and the time 
for disposing of them is near. The general practice is to 
burn fallen leaves. This has already started in areas where 
there has been severe foliage damage by the elm leaf or the 
Japanese beetles, to mention two insects which have been 
exceptionally troublesome this season. There is a general as- 
sumption that it is comparatively safe to rake up leaves and 
burn them under trees and small piles of leaves are often 
burned close to the trunks of trees, even on the grounds of 
valuable estates. 

The bark of trees supposedly protects the living tissues 
beneath from heat and this is true of the older trees to a 
certain extent. Younger trees are readily scorched, even by a 
slight fire, and the cambium beneath may be killed or at least 
seriously injured, in some cases all the way around the trunk. 
This produces conditions favorable to invasion by borers. 

The branches of many trees are so high that some consider 
it moderately safe to burn small amounts of leaves or brush 
under them. They forget that hot air rises and that it is rela- 
tively easy to scorch the bark of branches. This is particularly 
true when the air is still and there is an almost unbroken 
current of hot air ascending to the overhanging limbs. A 
brown patch in an evergreen is frequently explained by finding 
charred wood beneath, indicating that the damage was done 
by a fire. 

—Dr. E. Porter Felt. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Anchusa Blue Bird Very Satisfactory 


EW, if any, annuals in my garden have attracted more 

attention than the anchusa Blue Bird. 

It is compact in habit and reaches a height of about 15 
inches. Although the foliage is a little coarse, it is not given 
much attention when one sees the beautiful intense blue flow- 
ers with a distinct white eye which almost hide the foliage. 
The flowers resemble cynoglossum but are a deeper blue. 

The fact that it self sows—but not too freely—shows that 
this anchusa may be sown very early and will be in bloom 
before many of the commoner annuals and have a longer 
blooming period. With me it behaves as a biennial, with larger 
and thriftier plants the second year. In full sun and common 
garden soil it is very satisfactory. This Spring a few stray 
plants were allowed to remain near a planting of arctotis and 
cacalias. The steel blue and white of the arctotis and the yellow 
and henna shades of the cacalias with the blue anchusas made 
a beautiful color combination and all three had a long-bloom- 
ing period. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin, Kan. 




















FALL PLANTING TIME 


EVERGREENS planted now will become established during the 
Fall months and give beauty throughout the Winter. Our YEWS, 
HEMLOCKS and a wide selection of other material are in fine con- 
dition. 


PEONIES may still be planted to give excellent results next June 
in the flowering season. PHLOX and other perennials for a colorful 
garden next year. 


AZALEAS have formed their buds for next year’s growth and 
transplant successfully now. Other deciduous trees and shrubs will 
be in condition to move a little later. LILACS transplant particularly 
well in the Fall. 


Our catalog will be sent on request. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY Tel. Newburyport 1950 MASSACHUSETTS 
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Full Fledged 
GREENHOUSE 
$149 


Ot! sizes from $89.50 to $379.50. 
Nine in all. Requires no founda- 
tion. Easy to put up or take down, for 
moving from rented property. Needs 
no benches. Attractive and long lasting. 


The first time so fine a greenhouse 
has been offered for so little money. 
Sold for cash or payment plan. Send 
for this catalog 0-0 showing large 
illustrations and giving full facts. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
DES PLAINES, ILL. 
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WM. T. THOMPSON CO. 


5 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles, Colif 








Fall is the Time to Plant Ferns and 


Wild Flowers. We have specialized 
in these for over 60 years. May we 
serve you? Catalog on request. 


GILLETT 
Fern and Flewer Farm, Inc. 


Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. Est. 1878 





FEED the BIRDS 


Try 's Luck 
Paci, ees 
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IMPORTED DUTCH WOODEN SHOES 
Novel hand-carved 
containers for 
Dutch bulbs or 
other small plants 
in your Winter win- 
dow garden. About 
10” long. 

Pair-——$2.25 postpaid 
S. COBB, 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Lilies for Fall Planting 


Our illustrated catalog offers a selec- 
tion of over 125 varieties of Oregon- 
grown Lilies with complete cultural 
information and descriptions. 
Write for Your Copy Today 
EDGAR L. KLINE 
Lily Specialist Oswego, Oregon 


CARNATIONS 


Hardy English border type. Large stocky 
plants. Enormous flowers. Rigid stems. 
Profuse bloomers. Special Assortment Offer 
—My selection of named varieties. 

Assortment 1— 3 Plants in 3 Vars. $1.50 
Assortment 2— 6 Plants in 6 Vars. 2.75 
Assortment 3—12 Plants in 6 Vars. 4.50 


Write for New Catalogue 
R. H. PRATT, Carnationist, Renton, Wash. 


1900 VARIETIES 


Peonies, Iris, Poppies 
and Hemerocallis 
Catalog Free on Request 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
Van Wert Ohio 



































PEONY ARISTOCRATS 


FOR YOUR YARDS AND GARDENS 
Only best of old and new varieties, at 
attractive prices. Our catalog names best 
commercial cut-flower varieties, and gives 
valuable planting and growing instructions. 


HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 
Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland 








Immense, fragrant BULBS 
white blooms ,shaded 2 












2 llilac-pink. American- 
> /grown, 
loom, 







aranteed to 

. Bulbs 26c; - 

7,80c;18,$1.Postpaid £5 

Easy lo bor f Fall Bulb Book Free Eee 
’ Tulips, Daffodils, etc. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., }]8 Burpee Bidg., Philad 












(Virginia Bluebells) 
Charming, porcelain-blue nodding flowers 
on stems 1% ft. high, blooming in May with 
the late Daffodils. Plant it now in liberal 
groups in the wild garden or half-shady 
border. Flowering roots, $1.20 for 10, 
$2.25 for 25. (Add Postage). 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


<> Peat Moss $3°° 





100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... $2.00 

100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep Manure ... .$2.75 

100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ..... $2.75 

100 lbs. Bone Meal............ $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 

100 Ibs., $2.00; 2-3 tons ....... $6 ton 


1-ton bulk, $7.00; 4 tons, bulk . .$5 ton 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 

E.L. SHUTE & CO., Line Lexington, Pa. 

Lees Fhone Lexington 210 




















GROW BETTER ROSES i 


TRI-OGEN, the combination 
spray, helps you grow bet- 
ter roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; kills many 
insect pests. Economical, easy ~ 
apply — just mix with weer ome 
spray. Buy at garden supply x a 
Write for folder on rose ° 


Rose Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 


TRI-OGEN 








ROSE GARDEN SFRAY TREATMENT 


HORTICULTURE 


Time to Transplant Hardy Phlox 


ARLY Autumn is the best time to buy phlox plants. They 
are cheap and are easily handled. Old plants now in the 
garden ought to be divided at least once in three years. The 
centers of the clumps gradually lose their vitality and when 
a division is made they should be discarded. The outer por- 
tions are always the most vigorous and these are the ones to 
depend upon when making new beds. The reason that so 
much bad phlox is found in gardens is because seed pods are 
allowed to form. They come very quickly and soon scatter 
the seeds broadcast. As a result, many little new plants appear 
the following year, for phlox seed germinates readily. These 
vagrants seem to be stronger than the refined kinds and may 
gradually crowd the latter out. This is the explanation of the 
claims so often made that certain fancy varieties have reverted 
to the old-fashioned magenta phlox. 


When Perennials Are Divided 


wen: perennials are easily divided in late Summer and 
early Fall, but care must be taken to do the work in the 
right way or there will be serious loss. Some plants, like 
veronicas, are easily separated with the fingers. This also ap- 
plies to many of the rock garden plants. Others, like phlox, 
have large clumps with fibrous roots. A long knife or a spade 
is usually necessary to separate them. Generally, it is best to 
take only the outside shoots, and to throw away the heart. 
Delphiniums have very tight crowns and must be divided care- 
fully, preferably by using a knife. Peonies make solid crowns 
and sometimes are separated most readily by driving two 
spades back to back into the clumps and then pulling the 
handles apart. Irises can often be separated readily with the 


fingers or a knife. 


Heliotrope Without Fragrance 


OME garden makers have been commenting on the fact 
that they have purchased heliotrope plants without any 
fragrance. This seems to them a puzzling circumstance, be- 
cause perfume and heliotropes have always been inseparable 
in the minds of most garden makers. The fact is, however, 
that a number of strains of heliotrope have been developed 
which have no perfume, but which are unusually handsome 
and are prized for bedding purposes. In some gardens they are 
grown as standards, and are especially pretty when placed at 
the corners of beds in which low growing heliotropes are 
planted. These scentless kinds have a very dark color and 
unusually large flower heads, but the average garden maker 
who likes perfume—and who does not?—should exercise care 
to order varieties which have the delicious old-time fragrance. 

















Giant Paper White 


NARCISSI 


Clusters of pure white fragrant 
blossoms. Without question the 
most popular bulb for home 
culture, quickest and surest to 
bloom. 
Grow them in fancy bowls with 
only pebbles and water. 

Three sizes: 50c, 70c, 80c, 

per dozen postpaid 
Our Fall Bulb Catalogue 


mailed free on request 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


New England’s Leading Seed Store 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 
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THE DOLLAR BOOK LIBRARY 


These publications are sponsored and rec- 
ommended by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society. 
Begonias and How to Grow Them 
The Gardener’s Almanac 
Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them 
The Vegetable Garden 
The Lawn 
Herbs: How to Grow Them and How to Use 
Them 
Complete, practical, low-priced 
$1.00 each (postpaid in U. 8S.) 


HORTICULTURE 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 








RARE PERENNIAL SEEDS: Daphne 
Geraldiana (yellow); Eremurus robustus; 
Cytisus purpureus; Fritillaria pallidiflora; 
Fritillaria karadaghensis; Clematis sibir- 
ica; Vinca herbacea; fresh Manitoba seed, 
package 50c. Catalogue nearly 600 hardiest 
varieties trees, shrubs, perennial flowers. 
No permit required to import. Write F. L. 
Skinner, F.R.H.S., Dropmore, Manitoba, 
Canada. 





FALL BEST for setting Pansies, Violas. 
Twice-transplanted, extra choice stock in 
bud and bloom. Giant flowering pansies— 
Mixed, Red, Pure White, Gold, Azure; 
Violas—Ruby, Apricot, Blue, White, Black, 
Purple, Mixed. Assort as you please. 25, 
80c; 50, $1.50; 100, $2.50. Express only. 
Get descriptive list pansies and perennials. 
Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 





WILD FLOWER BULBS: Allium finibria- 
tuma, Brodiwa douglasi, Calochortus niti- 
dus, Erythronium grandiflorum, Fritillaria 
judica.10 each for $1.50. Mrs. Dick Dennis, 
Craigmont, Idaho. 





EPIPHYLLUMS: Plant them now—take 
advantage of our special offer. Expires 
November 1, 1940. Send for catalog. 
Ventura Epiphyllum Gds., Ventura, Calif. 





GREENHOUSE PLANTS, BULBS, 
SEEDS: Plant now for Winter flowering 
under glass. Catalog. Stanley Cobb, Depart- 
ment § 22 Barry Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, 
blooming sizes. Oolor illustrations. Herba- 
ceous Peonies, best varieties. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa., Drawer 15. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
jects written to order for distant clubs. 
Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Rd., Framing- 
ham Center, Mass. 





LATE WHITE NARCISSUS, early native 
and Emperor daffodils, $2.00 per hundred, 
$15.00 er thousand. Postpaid. Anne 
Ordway, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 





BLUEBERRIES; for Fall Planting,—a full 
line of our standard varieties, hardy new 
England grown quality plants for Home 
Gardens. Free Folder. Houston Orchards, 
Hanover, Mass. 





ADD sparkling beauty to your greenhouse 
with winter-flowering Camellias. You'll en- 
joy new thrills, a wealth of pleasure, grow- 
ing these floral gems from China. Easy cul- 
ture. Free catalogue. “Longview,”’ Box H, 
Crichton, Ala. 





HEMEROCALLIS, the Lovely Daylily. 
New, descriptive catalogue, listing 100 
varieties. Free upon request. L. Howard, 
Smyth Ave., Greenville, S. C 














DARWIN TULIPS 
OLD GLORY MIXTURE 


Every one a plump, first size bulb 
which was grown expressly for re- 
planting and not to be confused 
with bulbs that are worn out from 
forcing or with mixtures of under- 
sized bulbs at lower prices. 

We are truly proud of these young, 
healthy bulbs grown by American 
experts in American soil for Ameri- 
can gardeners. 

SPECIAL OFFER 
GOOD ONLY UNTIL OCT. 20th. 
Old Glory Mixture of well-known 
varieties, wide color range. 


100 Bulbs $6.50 
Postpaid east of Mississippi 
New Fall Catalog lists complete 
assortment of bulbs for Fall plant- 

ing. On request. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN INC. 
624 Madison Avenue New York 




















BEGONIAS. 300 Rare, Unusual Varieties. 
Special: 6 Begonias, different, $2.50. 
Descriptive, illustrated Book, 50 cents. 
Green Tree Flower Gardens, Tristram 
Coffin Whitaker, 5343 Greene, Phila., Pa., 
Victor 0182. 





MIXED TULIPS: 55c per doz. 0!:! 
fashioned blue hyacinths, $1.10 doz. Ridge 
way Farm, Charlottesville, Va. 


HELP WANTED | 


HORTICULTURE - MERCHANDISE and 
sales manager; thirty-five dollars to start; 
opportunity advancement. State fully expe 
rience, references. Boston suburbs. B 
Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WORKING SUPERINTENDENT: Twenty 
two years’ experience with flowers, vegeta 
bles, orchards, lawns, soils, and all branches 
of estate management. American, married 
no children. Resourceful, dependable. No 
liquor or tobacco. Nine years last position. 
Excellent references. B. D., Care of ‘‘Horti- 
culture,’ Boston, Mass. 
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EXHIBITION 
OF 


FRUITS, FLOWERS and 


VEGETABLES 
October 9, 10 and I! 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Admission Free 


BROADCASTS 


Station WEEI, 9:00 a.m. 
Saturday Mornings 


October 5— Mr. George E. Rose, Corliss 
Bros. Nursery, Gloucester, Mass. 


"Division and Multiplication in the 
Perennial Border" 
October 12 — Col. Albert W. Dodge, Jr., 
Bartlett Tree Co. 
"Autumn Care of Trees and Shrubs" 





THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue New York City 





Monthly Meeting and Lecture 
October 16, 1940 At 2:30 P.M. 


HERBS 


By Mrs. Rosetta E. Clarkson 
Mrs. Alfred G. Kay 


and general round table discussion 





Art and Flower Arrangement 
Clinic 
Art: Professor C. Hays Sprague 


Flower Arrangement: 
Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln 


This course, beginning October 3, will con- 
sist of fifteen two-hour sessions, with five 
lectures on Art by Professor Sprague and 
ten lectures on Flower Arrangement by Mrs. 
Lincoln. The Clinic is being offered espe- 
cially for teachers seeking alertness credit, 
but it is open also to anyone who is inter- 
ested in the subject. Full information 
regarding dates, hours, and the scope of the 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


With the co-operation of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the 


National Association of 
Gardeners 
and the 
Arthur Hoyt Scott 


Horticultural Foundation 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1940 
2 to 9 P.M. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1940 
10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Field House, Swarthmore College 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


ADMISSION FREE 








For Schedules and Entry Blanks 
Address the Secretary 
Room 601, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














course will be sent upon request. 














ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer 
a large assortment of flowering plants and 
unflowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and: Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 

inter Term in Boston 
WINTER TERM starts JAN. 6, 1941 
John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 











CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2- 
yr. old field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


PLANT NOW 


New and choice Hemerocallis. Rajah, red; 
Serenade, pastel pink; Vesta, orange; 
Sunny West, yellow; Peach Blow, soft 
pink; Patricia, pale yellow; Dauntless, yel- 
low and gold; Crown of Gold, yellow; 
Chengtu, red; Bijou, fulvous red; Bagdad, 
tawny red; Autumn Haze, pale apricot. 
Select any 3 for $4.50 
Write for Catalogue including the best iris 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 

The Kelloggs North Granby, Conn. 


‘CAPE COWSLIP [6+ 
Lachenalia Pendula Superba Prepaid 
Firecracker-like flowers of brilliant coral 
ed, tipped green and purple. Excellent 
indoors. Easily in bloom for Xmas. 
6 to 8 Weeks of Gorgeous 
25 for $3.75, postpaid 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 00 
POSTPAID 


BOX B 

















Important Coming Events 


Oct. 3. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of Table Decorations of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 4-6. Tyler, Tex. Annual Texas Rose Festival, sponsored by the 
East Texas Rose Growers Association. 

Oct. 5. Stockbridge, Mass. Annual Harvest Festival at the Berkshire 
Garden Center. 

Oct. 5-6. St. Louis, Mo. Dahlia and Fall Flower Show of the St. Louis 
Horticultural Society at the Missouri Botanical Garden. 

Oct. 7-9. French Lick Springs, Ind. Semi-Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Garden Clubs at the French Lick Springs Hotel. 

Oct. 9-11. Boston, Mass. Annual Exhibition of Fruits, Vegetables 
and Flowers of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society at Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Oct. 10. Worcester, Mass. Fruit and Vegetable Exhibition of the 
Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 17. Worcester, Mass. Exhibition of Fruit Table Decorations of 
the Worcester County Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 18-20. Yosemite Valley, Calif. Fall Meeting of the California 
Gardens, Inc., at the Ahwahnee Hotel. 

Oct. 20-22. Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual Fall Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society in conjunction with the Oklahoma Rose Society 
at the Skirvin Hotel. 

Oct. 25. Richmond, Va. Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the Vir- 
ginia Federation of Garden Clubs. 

Oct. 26-27. Rutledge, Pa. Chrysanthemum Show of the Delaware 
County Garden Club in the Rutledge Auditorium. 

Nov. 8-9. Swarthmore, Pa. Annual Chrysanthemum Show of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society in the Field House, Swarth- 
more College. 

Nov. 8-10. Cleveland, O. Annual Convention and Exhibition of the 
Chrysanthemum Society of America at the Hotel Hollenden and the 
Masonic Auditorium. 


EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
ISAAC ENGL - Si 
Newmarket Road 
Exeter, New Hampshire 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet of Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


Box 352 








Write for Fall offer 


Nursery Grown Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, and 
Shrubs 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 
Glen Moore, Pa. 








HARVESTING PRICES 


In our New Fall List, you will find many 
new as well as the favorite older varieties. 
Write Dept. H for 1940 FALL LIST. 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Gladiolus Specialists 
Seabrook New Hampshire 

















There’s Nothing Like Manure— 


Manure is the most prolific source of plant vitamins. Nothing takes its place. You 
can secure quantities of such manure, fully equal chemically and in fertilizing 
wer to the best product of the stable, by mixing ADCO with your garden refuse. 
t's easy—anybody can do it—and inexpensive, for every hundred Pe ma of 
ADCO makes two tons of rich organic fertilizer. Get ADCO from your dealers, or 
direct from us. May we send you our free booklet, ‘“‘The Life of the Soil’! 


ADCO WORKS, Dept. R, Carlisle, Pa. ** * “xpco* 















A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
* Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


> Yo WRITE FOR FOLDER K 
boo THe PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN, 
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OCTOBER IS THE GREAT MONTH FOR PLANTING 
HARDY BULBS 


We are fortunate in being able to offer a wider selection of 
Hardy Bulbous Plants than any other firm in New England. 
We cordially invite everyone interested to visit Weymouth 
and look over our stock. 


TULIPS 


We have 155 varieties of these of our own growing, from 
England, and British Columbia. Of some varieties we have 
only dozens, of others hundreds, and of a fair number 
thousands. 

For those wanting Good Mixtures we offer Darwins, 
Breeders, Cottage, Single Earlies, and Double Earlies for 
only 60 cents per dozen, $4.00 per 100. Mendels, Parrots, 
Byblemens, Rembrandts and Bizarres, 75 cents per dozen, 
$6.00 per 100. Named varieties at prices which will be found 


extremely moderate. 


NARCISSUS 


Never did we have a finer selection of these, in 175 varieties. 
All are top quality double nosed bulbs. Here are a few 
sample prices on popular varieties: 
Dozen Per 100 
KING ALFRED, mammoth size A $12.00 
KING ALFRED, second size 
EMPEROR and EMPRESS 


LILIUMS 
Numerous varieties are now ready. On LILIUM CANDI- 


DUM stocks are running low and only small sizes are 
now available. Fully 50 varieties can be furnished at once. 
In late October we can furnish excellent American-grown 
bulbs of AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM raised from seeds 
and free from Mosaic disease, with plenty of live active 
roots, at 50-75 cents each, $5.00-$7.50 per dozen. These are 
far to be preferred to the badly diseased stock imported 
from Japan. 

Amongst other hardy bulbs we have Camassias, Ixiolirions, 
Scillas, Chionodoxas, Galanthus, Muscaris, Erythroniums, 
Dodecatheons, Lycoris (hardy Amaryllis), Crocus, Anemo- 
nes, Fritillarias, and Eremuri (of which latter we have 12 
varieties) . 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 


Now is the time to plant such popular varieties as Christmas 
Roses, Hemerocallis, Japanese Iris, Pacific Hybrid Del- 
phiniums, and Peonies. Also Native plants which we have 
in numerous varieties. 


HARDY ROSES 


After October 15 is a splendid time to plant HARDY 
ROSES. We will have 10 varieties of the famous sub-zero 
BROWNELL varieties and many others. 


Come and See Our Stocks Catalogues Free on Request 
WE ARE OPEN SUNDAYS Telephone Weymouth 1110 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front and Federal Streets Weymouth, Mass. 

















Protect vavuaB.e 
PERENNIALS and SHRUBS 


with this “double-duty” winter mulch 


Don’t let “winter-kill” rob you of the perennials, shrubs 
and evergreens you love so much. A 3 to 4 inch protective 
mulch of PEAT O’MAINE Peat Moss will safeguard them 
against the dangers due to continuous expansion and con- 
traction of the soil due to warm middays and cold nights. 


When you mulch with PEAT O’MAINE Peat Moss you get 
double benefits. PEAT O’MAINE not only makes an excel- 
lent mulch, but next spring can be worked in as an ideal 
soil conditioner. 


PEAT O’MAINE is an excellent quality, pure sphagnum 
peat moss, recommended for the home gardener, as well as 
the commercial grower. It is also used extensively for fall 
preparation of perennial beds, etc. Write us today for free 
literature and prices. 





PEAT O’MAINE 


PROOUCT OF USA, 





ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


177-H Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


1524 South Western Avenue 165 John Street 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 






































Budget your time for greater pleasure 
and profit with 


THE GARDENER’S 


ALMANAC 


The most complete 
garden “calendar” and 
guide ever published. 


Compiled by 


EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 


for the 
MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 


SOCIETY 


Tells you just what to do 
each month of the year. An 
indispensable guide for the 
expert and the casual gar- 
dener. 


141 pages, 32 line drawings 
8 pages of plates 


ONLY $7.00 papas 
ANOTHER VOLUME IN 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


Make Cheeks Payable te “Horticulture”’ 
HORTICULTURAL BALL, BOGTON, MASS. 




















